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ARMELITES IN SCOTLAND. 
No. IT, 


Since discovering evidence of the existence of a 
convent of Carmelites in the royal burgh of Inver- 
hervie, as previously communicated to “ N. & Q.,” 
a further search has led to the discovery of what 
was desiderated by Rpottioweed in his account of 
this Scotish religious house—proof that there did 
exist a convent of Carmelites at Luffness in East 
Lothian—a fact which, at the time he wrote, he 
had not been able to verify. 

In the year 1520 a feu charter was granted by 
“Frater Willelmus Smytht,” prior of the Car- 
melites of Banff, with the concurrence of the 
venerable John Malcomson, provincial of the 
Carmelite Order in Scotland, and approved of by 
four priors of the order, in fayour of Patrick Dun- 
canson, burgess of Banff, and Margaret Hay his 
spouse, of a new edifice, with garden and perti- 
nents lying within the burgh of Banff, betwixt the 
lands of the said Patrick on the south and north, 
descending to the lake (ad Jacum) on the east, 
and the common high road on the west; to be 
held for payment of the sum of six shillings and 
eight pence at Whitsunday and Martinmas, by 
equal portions. 


To this deed, which is blank in the month, the 
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conventual seal of the Carmelites of Banff is ap- 
pended. It is thus signed :— 


“ Ad has literas Alexander, Prior de Luffnos.* 
Frater Donaldus Randall, Prior de Irwyn, 
Frater Johannes Lyndsay, Prior de Berwy. 

Ad has literas Andreas, Prior de Lyntgow.” + 





The Carmelites in Banff had apparently con- 
| siderable landed property in and beside the town, 
| which was feued out to the inhabitants, many ef 
| whom were persons of rank and station. It is 
| not unworthy of notice that almost all the edifices 
in the town at that period had gardens and 
orchards—a fact militating against the general 
supposition that horticulture was very little known 
in the North during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 

In the year 1559 rule of the Carmelites 
ceased to be popular in Banff, for John Fulford, 
prior of the order, with consent of friar John 
Christison, provincial of the Carmelites in Scot- 
land at that date, found it necessary to grant 
a tack to George Ogilvy of Castleton, son and 


} 
thea 
Lhe 


apparent heir of Sir Walter Ogilvy of Dunlugus, 
and to his heirs male, “ allenarlie,” but “ to na 
substitut nor subtenand, all and hail our place 
besyde Banff, with zaird (garden), orchard, and 
other townis contenit within the stain wallis,” to 
endure for eleven years, at the rent of “ sax 
pundis usuall money of the realm,” at Whitsun- 


day and Martinmas, by equal portions, to be paid 
“‘ to the prior or his successors in quhat stait yat 
ewer yai be for ye tyme be ressoun of this pre- 
sent contrawersie.” 

Now this “ contrawersie,”’ whatever it was, 
had been followed by most serious results, which 
are mentioned in ictive portion of the 
“tak,” namely, the “ raising of fire in our said 
place and ky rk under 8y lens of nicht,” by per- 
of name unknown. This occurred on the 
evening of the 20th of July, 1559. Next morn- 
ing it was discovered that there had been “ mani- 
fest spuilzie of the insycht of the kirk and place.” 
Information was privately given that “ syndrie and 
divers” of our“ wodin places” in the Southlanc 
had been put to “ wraik” in the same manner. 

The family of Ogilvy, subsequently ennobled, 
who had great influence in the burgh of Banff, had 
their residence there; and the prior prudently 
resolved to lose no time in transferring the con- 
vent and its possessions to the heir apparent of the 
knight of Dunlugus, the direct ancestor of the 
Lords Banffs. Accordingly, upon August 15, 1559, 
with consent of friar John esiieam he sealed 
and signed the “ tak” of which we have spoken. 
It was subsequently ratified by the provincial of 
the order upon March 4, 1559, the year then ending 
upon the 25th of that month. It did not com- 


the ind 


sons 


* So spelt. It is now known as Luffnes, 
+ Linlithgow. 
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mence in January as it does presently, until the 
year 1600.* The absence of the provincial at the 
time, and his presence elsewhere in Scotland, may 
account for the delay in his giving his consent, 
which, however, is taken for granted in the body 
of the deed, which has also the attestation of 
verity by George Scot and George Duncan, nota- 
ries public, that the transfer was now perfectly 
correct. 

The Reformation in Scotland naturally extin- 
guished the Carmelites as well as other monastic 
orders, and it is most likely the “tak” by the 
frightened prior would subsist much longer than 
eleven years. J. M. 

J. M. should extend his researches to Aberdeen, 
where I remember there was a street called Car- 
melite Street. J. Macray. 

Oxford, 


NOTES IN BOOKS. 
Edward Bowyer.—In my copy of Feltham’s 
Resolves, ed. 1629, the following lines are found, 
written on the inside of the parchment cover, in a 
clear bold hand of that day :— 
“ Stay, Curteous Reader, heare my strict comand, 
Thus to salute you by a Stranger’s hand. 

“ Whiles vou peruse w curious diligence 
Such inexhausted pregnancie of witt, 
Cloth’d in transcendent termes of eloquence, 
Take heed you bee not taken more w™ itt 
Than th’ inward sence; lest you resemble fitt 
A man enamor'd more on th’ outward pride 
Then all th’ intrinsick beauties of his Bride. 

* But where you find lively delineate 
Both vice & vertue, w™ dismasked faces, 
Learne th’ one t’ abandone & abominate, 
And th’ other t’ entertaine w*® sweet embraces. 
Adorning so w'® all Ceelestiall graces 
Your mind; itt may an happy Kingdome bee, 
Where vertue Keepes a Constant Soveraintie. 

“ At fides et ingeni 
Benigna vena est. 
“Epwarp Bowyer.” 


Who was Edward Bowyer? and was he the 
author of these lines? The Latin couplet with 
which they conclude is, I need hardly say, taken 
from Horace (Od. lib. 1. xviii.) 

A. J. M. 


Laud; Myles Cooper—I have a copy of the 
Plautus of John Philip Pareus, published at 
Frankfort in 1610. On the title-page is written, 
in the stiff upright handwriting of the arch- 
bishop, the name “ William Laud”: under which 
name a later seventeenth-century pen has added 


* Archesp olim Cant.” Lowerdown on the same | 


* In Scotland the Old Style was abolished in 1600. 
After that date the year commenced on January | instead 
of March 26, 


page, and in a different hand, is the signature 
“ Robert Woodford, 1691.” Pasted inside the 
cover is a bookplate of the eighteenth century, 
with the following blazon: Gules, on a cheyroy 
argent, between three lions passant gardant of the 
second, three lozenges of the first; crest, a hand 
erased, grasping what seems to be a dart. Beneath 
the shield are these words: “ Myles Cooper, 
LL.D. Coll. Regis Nov. Ebor. in America Preeses, 
et Coll. Regine de Oxon. Socius.” Finally, the 
last possessor of the book was an Irish clergy man, 
a scholar of Trin. Coll. Dub. some fifty years 
ago. 

Here then is a book, the works of a Roman 
author, which is published in Germany two hun- 
dred and sixty years ago; which passes from 
Germany to England in the reign of Charles I, 
or earlier; which belongs to Archbishop Laud, 
and bears his autograph; which remains here, 
not without vicissitudes, through the Civil Wars 
and the time of our “ Protestant Deliverer”; 
which then goes to America, in “ the old colony 
days”; which comes back, perhaps at the Revo- 
lution, across the Atlantic, to Ireland, and after- 
wards to Yorkshire; and which is still as sound 
and clean and perfect as ever. 

The history of an ancient and worthy book must 
always be interesting, if one could know it; so 
many journeys it has had ; so many minds, in other 
ages and countries, have studied it and are gone. 
He who happens to own it now will hold himself 
to be merely a trustee for posterity; and will 
think, perhaps, that the lucid points of its career 
may deserve to be kept bright in “N. & Q.” 

I end with a query. Who was Dr. Myles 
Cooper, and what is known of the history and 
fate of the King’s College at New York ? 

A. J. M. 


[ The Rev. Miles Cooper, LL.D., was a Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford, Rector of Sulhamstead, co. Berks, and 
of Cowley, co. Gloucester. In 1762 Archbishop Secker 
appointed him president of King’s College at New York. 
On his taking possession of the college, he was arraigned 
(according to the custom in America) before tribunals of 
deacons, saints, and gospel ministers, to discover whether 
he was a man of grace or a man of sin. In the course of 
fifteen years the following verdict was entered against 
him: that Dr. Miles Cooper is guilty of five capital 
crimes, namely, integrity, universal benevolence, a faith- 
ful adherence to the Church of England, a friendship for 
polite literature, a dislike of licentious liberty and the 
American vine planted in the howling wilderness by the 
regicides in the seventeenth century. In the year 1775 
the gospel ministers of New York held a conference, and 
sent messengers to Connecticut to invite the holy mobs 
to come and help them drive away the Tory enemy of 
the vine. Dr. Cooper, Governor Tryan, and other loyal- 
ists, saved their lives by taking shelter on board of his 
Majesty’s ships of war; while the deacons and the pious 
brotherhood spoiled their goods, drank up their wines, 
and plundered Dr. Cooper’s library, valued at 600/. They 
also swept away the library of King’s College, which had 
been presented to it by Lord Bute, the bishops, the uni- 


| versities of England, and many lords and gentlemen, on 
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account of the amiable character and literary fame of | 
Dr. Cooper. On his return to England, he was appointed } 
reacher at the Royal Episcopal Chapel in Edinburgh. 
He died on May 20, 1785, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the old church of Restalrig.—Ep. } 


PHONETIC NOTATION. 

An easy and correct vowel system seems to be 
greatly wanted. At present A represents occa- 
sionally three of the simple vowel sounds. Z repre- 
sents three, J one, O two, and U one. There are 
seven chief vowel sounds, and only five vowel 
letters to represent them. 

The Latin nations appear never to have ac- 
cepted the more complete Greek system. The 
Greek alphabet contains seven vowel letters. The 
Romans had only five, as we have. 

The series of vowel sounds seem to begin na- 
turally with the original sound of J (or iota in 
the Greek alphabet), pronounced as we name £, 
the second vowel letter of our alphabet. The 
original fone or sound of Z, or epsilon, was pro- 
bably the same sound as that of the letter A, as 


now pronounced in reciting our English alphabet. | 


The original sound which A represented was a 
broader one, either like A in can or in call, or O 
in doll, The change probably occurred from 
speakers continually refiningon each sound; but J, 
being originally a thin sound like its figure, could 
not be treated so, and, perhaps for the sake of 
avoiding confusion, was broadened into a diph- 
thong AZ. O and U have perhaps nearly pre- 
served their original sounds. 

The Greel:s had in nra or H a vowel sound, 
omitted curiously in Mr. Walker’s scale, and the 
same as Ein fell or then. We have made, after 
the Latin fashion, an ill-treated consonant of the 
character H. 

The Greek w, oromega, was probably pronounced 
as AI or A in call. 

In trying to establish a correct vowel alphabet 
for scientific use in phonetics, we ought perhaps to 
make as little change as possible in the present 
letters employed. The great point is to have a 


distinct sound for every letter, and a distinct letter | 


for every sound. For this urpose we must find 
two new vowel letters. I have tried to do so by 
making A and E do duty with a distinct mark in 
only two uses. But perhaps a greater change and 
a new vowel letter would be better. 

This is nearly perhaps the most natural order 
of the series, which is a scientific arrangement 
recoverable, like the standard of length, at any 
period —_— " ; 

1. Irepresenting the J in pique or the EE in 

feel. 

2. £E 


made, 


3. EP - the £ in fell or when. 


| came. 


4.A - the A in can or man. 

5, A® “ the A in call or the O in doll. 

6. O a the O in hope or the common 
sound or name of that letter. 

ae ™ the U in sure, and properly 


pronounced as OO in poor. 

We may notice that only one of the letters (0) 
retains possibly in its alphabetic name the sound 
which it originally represented. U has the pro- 
per vowel sound, but with the prefix Y annexed 
to it, 

The short or unvocalised sounds are probably 
only two, and are represented by ¢ and « in small 
type. 

¢ representing the ¢ in a or pin. 

u = the «in Aull or pun. 

The diphthongs may be represented by the ter- 
mination ¢ or « following the capital vowel letters 
as the sounds are made, as Ei, Eu, E*i, E* u, Xe. 

E. CuntneHAme. 

P.S. Perhaps some form of the Greek ra and 

wueya would be preferable instead of EZ? and A*. 


SWINFEN: GRUNDY: “SPEED THE PLOUGH.” 

Some few years since the newspapers were full 
of a great battle-at-law, in which the name of 
Swinfen was perpetually before the public in re- 
gard to the succession (if we mistake not) of a 
large estate somewhere in England. Was the 
name of Swinfen originally Grundy ? 

In the 11th Geo. III. (March 8, 1771), amongst 
other private acts there was one “to enable 
Thomas Grundy and his issue male to take and 
use the surname of Swinfen.” Could this statute 
have suggested to Morton the name of Grundy 
so felicitously introduced by him in his once cele- 
brated comedy of Speed the Plough—a play now 
almost forgotten from the insane rage for sensa- 
tional extravaganzas and meretricious French 
translations. 

In Morton’s interesting drama, one of the lead- 
ing personages is a farmer’s wife of the name of 
Ashfield, who is continually trumping her hus- 
band and daughter when they say or propose any- 
thing of which she disapproves, “ But what will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” In consequence of this for- 
tunate hit Mrs. Grundy became as popular then 
as Mrs. Harris, the patroness of Sarah Gamp, is 
at present. 

Many years did Mrs. Grundy remain a general 
favourite ; even now she is not forgotten, although 
it is believed few can tell from whence the lady 
The late Dr. Irving, the learned author of 
the History of Scotish Poetry, until the day of his 


| death never forgot this terrible lady, and when 


a the E in there or the A in| 


| no; what would Mrs. Grundy say 





any one asked him to do something which he 
did not think quite correct he would say “ No, 


o” 
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It is “refreshing,” to borrow the favourite 
expression of a late Scotish antiquary, to know 
that our ancient friend is not forgotten in the 
South, and that her Majesty's Solicitor-General 
still cultivates her acquaintance. 
day of the present month the learned gentleman, 
in the admirable address with whieh he opened 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, after 
censuring in no measured terms the— 
* Nati consumere fruges” 
of the present age of progress, favoured his audi- 
ence with these lines :— 
“They eat, they drink, they sleep, they spend, 
They go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God, 
But more of Mrs. Grundy.” 

Excellent as these verses are, perhaps the fol- 
lowing might have suited the meridian of young 
Edinburgh better :— 

“ They eat, they drink, they sm 

They lie in bed on Sunday ; 

At night they sneak to a shebeen 
Defying Mrs. Grundy.” 


] thew eleen 
ce, they sleep, 


J. M. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 
It is admitted by competent judges that the peal 

of bells belonging to St. Michael's Church is one 
of the finest in the kingdom, and I believe it may 
also be safely asserted that the body of ringers 
who manipulate these bells are exceeded by none 
for the taste and skill with which they bring out 
the musical qualities of this noble peal, especially 
when engaged in what is technically termed 
“change ringing.” It may interest those of your 
readers who have a taste for the science of cam- 
panology to give a few particulars respecting 
these bells, gleaned from authentic sources. It is 
supposed that the first regular peal of bells was 
put up in St. Michael's steeple in 1429. In 1674 | 
the six bells were cast into eight, the new peal 
being considerably lighter than the old one. In 
1774 a new peal of ten bells (the present ones) 
was contracted for, the eight old bells being used 
in the casting. The weight of this new peal was 
as follows:—lst bell, 6 ewt. 3 qra. 2ibs.; 2nd, 
7 ewt. Oqr. 8lbs.; 3rd, 8 ewt. 1 qr. 13lbs.; 4th, 
9 ewt.; 5th, 9 ewt. 2 qrs. 21 Ibs..; 6th, Ll ewt. | 
2 qrs. 16 lbs.; 7th, ld ewt. Oqr. 26 lbs.; 8th, | 
17 cwt. 1 qr. 23lbs.; 9th, 23 ewt. O qr. 20 lbs. ; 
10th, 31 ewt. Iqr. 14 lbs. Total, 6 tons 18 ewt. | 
2 qrs. 11 Ibs. Each bell has on it a quaint inscrip- 
tion, as follows :— 
Ist. “ Although I am both light and small, 

I will be heard above you all.” | 
2nd. “If you have a judicious ear, 

You'll own my voice to be sweet and clear.” 
8rd. “ Such wondrous power to music’s given, 

It elevates the soul to heaven.” 
4th. “ While thus we join in cheerful sound, 

May love and loyalty abound.” 


| 





Upon the first | 





5th. “ To honour both of God and king, 
Our voices shall in concert sing.” 
6th. “ Music is a medicine to the mind.” 
7th. “Ye ringersall, that prize your health and happiness, 
Be sober, merry, wise, and vou'll the same possess,” 
8th. “ Ye people all that hear me ring, 
Be faithful to your God and king.” 
9th. “ In wedlock’s bands all ye who join, 
With hands your hearts unite ; 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite.” 
| 10th. “la nan 1 have been called the common bell, 
To ring, when fire breaks out, to tell.” 
The number of changes which can be rung on 
| ten bells is 3,628,800. J. FRANKS, 
Coventry. 


Bonepart.—I have been often struck by the 
singular names cf the parochial jurors in the Jn- 
quisitio Nonarum, temp. Edw. Ill. A careful 
examination and comparison of them would pro- 
| bably tend greatly to elucidate the history of 

surnames in this country. Not the least curious 
name I have lighted upon is that which stands at 
the head of this note—* Will’ Bonepart,” being 
one of the parishioners mentioned in the return for 
Maiden-Newton in the county of Dorset. I fear 
I cannot claim for it any greater signiticancy than 
the fact of its being a strange coincidence. It 
will hardly bear the weight of transferring the 
ancestry of Napoleon from Corsica to Dorsetshire. 

C. W. Bryenam. 


HAIR GROWING AFTER Deato.— At a recent 
meeting of the Bedfordshire Archeological Society 
an interesting paper was read on the “ History of 
the Parish of Turvey,” in that county, once the 
property of the Lords Mordaunt, and where they 
lie buried, the chivalrous Charles Mordaunt, Earl 
of Peterborough, amongst them. By way of sup- 
plement, an old friend of mine mentioned that 
when the church was undergoing restoration in 
1854, a large stone was raised which some three 
hundred years before had been placed over the 
remains of the Lady Johanne, wife of the second 
Lord Mordaunt, and daughter of Sir John Farmer 
of the county of Northampton. Her remains 
appeared within a shroud of yellow silk, which 
retained its colour and firmness. Her dark au- 
burn hair had grown so much after death as ta 
fill up the space around, and form a mould for the 
head. This is the testimony of a gentleman resi- 
dent in the parish of Turvey, and who no doubt 
spoke of what he had actually seen. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

A Priitive Court In DELAWARE. 
the Minutes of the Provincial Council).— 

“ At a Councill held at New Castle the 13th day of the 
third Mo., 1684. Present: Wm. Penn, Propor and Govr.; 
Chr. Taylor, Wm. Southersby, John Symeock, Tho. 
Lloyd, Wm. Clayton, Luke Watson, Joo. Cann, Tho. 


(From 
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Holmes, Wm. Wood, Jam. Harrison, Tho. Janney, ffran. 
Whitwell, Edmd. Cantwell, Wm. Welch, Andrew John- 
son, PL, Hance Peterson, Deft. 

“There being a Difference depending between them, 
the Govr & Councill advised them to shake hands, and to 
furgive one another: and ordered that they should Enter 
in bonds for fifty pounds apiece, for their good abear- 
ance; weh accordingly they did. It was also ordered that 
the Records of Court Concerning that Business should be 
burnt.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Currew.—At St. Mary ‘s (pari h) Chureh 
Blackburn, Lancashire, the curfew is still rung 
at eight on one of the ten bells. 

At Whalley, six miles distant (the locus bene- 
dictus de Whaliey, one of the most ancient seats 
of Christianity in England, and site of the great 
abbey of Whatley), the curfew is rung on one of 
the smaller, and the day of the month tolled on 
the largest of the six bells at eight o'clock. 

S. B. 

Tar Tnvume.—A writer in the Pall Mall Ga- 
sette of November 16 falls into a very common 
and natural error. He says:— 

“We turn down our thumbs to signify that the sick 
which we dislike deserves utter extermination, as tl 
Roman populace at the amphitheatre did when they dé 
manded the death of a gladiator.” 

The practice at Rome was exactly the opposit 
to that which the writer supposes it to have been. 
To depress the thumb (pollicem premere) was to 
signify approval; to elevate it (vertere) disap- 
proval. C. J. Rosryson. 


ERNLr AND PALMER Famitres.—lI have an old 
Bible, the New Testament of which was published 
in London and “ printed by Roger Daniel, Anxo 
Dom. 1653,” as I learn from its title-page, on the 
reverse of which are the following entries re- 
lating to the above families :— 


“Catherine Ernie was borne on friday morning about 
two of the clocke being the 27" day of June 1673 

“Catherine Ernle married Ralph Palmer, Febr. 24 
1699 it being St Matthias his day, at St Laurence 
Church near Guild hall. They had issue 

“Elizabeth Palmer born on y*® 26 day of February 
an® Dom™ 170} about 3 a clock on a Thursday morning 
in Great Queen Street in y* parish of St. Giles’s in y 
feilds & was baptised y* same day my Father being her 
God-Father & my Mother & Lady Brograve God Mothers. 
It pleased God to take her to himself Aug. 17 in y¢ year 
1702. See of y* rest of my Children elsewhere. ~ ~ 

“My dear Wife after an exemplary patience wt great 
courage and temper under complicate illnesses departed 
this life ye 28 of July 1731 of an hydrops pectoralis 
being (as appears by her birth above (St John Ernle’s 
own handwriting) 58 years old and as much more as 
since y* 27% of June; who has (I am sure) a blessed 
exchange by it, tho’ I an inex pressible loss in so excellent 
a Person. 





«Ti» Palmer 
“* Meerens scripsi.” 
P The Old Testament and Apocrypha were 
" printed by Roger Daniel wpcrtv.” This Bible 
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has, in modern times, been bound up with a Book 


| of Common Prayer, the latter being without date, 


but apparently cotemporary with the Bible, as 
the royal arms with C. R. are on the title-page, 
and the prayers for the king and “ royall progeny” 
mention King Charles, Queen Mary, and Prince 
Charles, who is not styled Prince of Wales. In 
the prayer for the queen, &c. the words ‘‘ Mary, 
Prince Charles” are struck out in ink, and 
“Katherine, James Duke of York” written in the 
margin. J. A. Py. 

Tue Lapy or Loxne v. Satmon.—In the Isle 
of Lewis is a river through which if any woman 
wades at the spring of the year, there shall no 
salmon be seen for that year in the said water; 
otherwise they shall abound in great plenty. 
Such is the legend quoted by a correspondent of 
Land and Water, who expresses a hope that if 
the Lady of Lorne shall make a progress through 
the isle, Mr. Frank Buckland will ask her royal 
highness to be ki 
the water. 


kind enough not to wade through 
Curmbert BEDE. 
Fatse GenEALOGIES.—Much has been said on 
this subject. I was looking over a recently pub- 
lished manual (not one by Sir B. Burke), and in 
a brief account of two individuals who have ob- 
tained honours—and, I wil! say, well-merited ones 
too—I find that both are sons of ¢ I men- 
tion no names or localities, but I can state from 
my own knowledge that one of the above esquire 
was the humble keeper of an old clothes —- 
and the other was a farm labourer in an agricu 
tural county. It is highly creditable that their 
sons should be what they have become by inde- 
fatigable and honest industry, but why should a 
chronicler manufacture esqutres ? N. 


puires, 


Craven Provers.—One who boasts too much 
of his own doings or property is told, “ Ye moorn’t 
crack sae mich o’ yer awn puddin!” 
it is “doan’t crack,” &c. Crack is properly 
* gossip,” or news, or a friendly chat, asin Ander- 
son’s song “ Nicol the newsmonger” 

*Cam, Nicol! 

But it is also applied to boasting. 
meaning in the above proverb. 

STerHEeN JACKSON. 


Sometimes 


now gie us thy cracks.” 
Such is the 


ciuerices. 
CHEERE, THE STATUARY. 

| I shall be glad if any of your readers can supply 
| information regarding Sir H. Cheere, an Eng- 
| lish sculptor of some eminence in the first half of 
| last century (1700-50), or mention places where 
| specimens of his works, either in lead or marble, 
| may be seen. The following notes and pedigree 
| of Sir H. Cheere I have collected from Betham 

and the Gentleman's Magazine, from which I find 








that Henry Cheere, of the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, was appointed Controller of Duties 
for the Free-Fish Market in Westminster in 1749; 
was knighted in December, 1760; created baronet 
in July, 1766; died in January, 1781, and was 
buried at Clapham :— 
Henry Cheere = Helen Randall, died 
died 1781. in October 176%. 


| | 
Charles other 


children, 


Rev. William Cheere, 
born 1730, died in 
March 1808 ; buried 
at Clapham. 


| his widow 
| died Sept. 
| 1814. 


2nd daughter, died 
unmarried at an 
advanced age. 


Frances 
married 
in Aug. 
1799. 


Charles Madrvll of Pap- 
worth, Cambridgeshire, 
licensed in 1808 to take 
the name and arms of 
Cheere on the death of 
his wife’s uncle, whose 
co-heiresses she and her 
sister were. 
+ 
Cheere was in 1755 one of the committee of 
artists from whom emanated a scheme 
Academy of Arts; his name appears in the list as 
sculptor and lead figure-maker. (Leslie and Tay- 
lor’s Life of Sir J. Reynolds, i. 135.) 
Cheere first worked in the studio of schee- 


makers, and in the latter part of his career was | 


associated with his master in many large works. 
Between the years 1720 and 1730 Roubilliac 


he set up on his own account, and it was at his 
recommendation that he was employed on his 
first great work—the statue of Handel for Vaux- 
hall, where Cheere also worked. 

There is a fine full-length statue in Shute 


church (Devon) of Sir William Pole, Master of | 


It is life-size, in 


the Household to Queen Anne. 
He died on | 


full-dress, with the wand of office. 


December 31, 1741; the statue was erected in | 


1745. The sculptors name had been forgotten, 
for it was not on the statue; but a few years ago, 
on looking over some old family papers, I found a | 
letter from John Southcot, agent to my ancestor, | 
Sir John Trevelyan, who was trustee to the 
estate of the young baronet, Sir John Pole, a 
child of eight years old at the time of his father’s 
death. In this letter, dated July 29, 1745, occurs 
the following passage :— 

“Enclosed is a letter from Mr. Cheer, the statuary, 
wherein he desires to have 150/., the one moyety of the | 
sum the statue and monument are to cost, forthwith paid | 
him, but as I appreherd they're near, if not quite, finished, 
perhaps you'll think it best to pay him the whole on 
delivery, or rather 200/. on delivery, and the remaining 
100/. when you see the performance, and when both are 
set up to satisfaction.” 

In this house (Wallington, Northumberland) 
there is a fine chimney-piece of white marble, 
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- - ; . “ | Setone 69. » l'Evire ! 
first worked in this country with Cheere before | “°sneur 1469, et de Pkgire 
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| seven feet in height, by Cheere. In the archi. 
| trave is represented a vine, with three Cupids 
gathering grapes; the whole is supported by 
caryatides with youths’ heads crowned with 
wreaths of grapes, and also decorated with pendent 
festoons of flowers and fruit. In another room 
isa smaller chimney-piece, richly ornamented 
with beautifully carved festoons of flowers, shells, 
and fruit, and in the centre a female head 
wreathed with vine leaves and grapes, probably 
by the same artist. 1 

In the garden here are several well-executed 
figures in lead, forty-two inches high, which 
recall the style of Roubilliac, and which I attri. 
bute to Cheere ; some are taken from well-known 
antique statues, and others are figures in the cos- 
tume of the period. 

Lysons, in his Environs of London, mentions, 
but does not describe, a monument by Cheere in 
Hampton church to Mrs. Thomas, daughter of 
Sir Dalby Thomas, who died in 1731. 


Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





AUTHOR WANTED.— 
“ She took the cup of life to sip, 
Too bitter "twas to drain; 
She meekly put it to her lip, 
And went to sleep again.” 


T. E. C. 


BarBARovs Massacre.— 
“Tl (le Roi de Narsingue) se fit done en I’an de Notre 
i7, une de ces sanglantes 
exécutions, dont on a va en différens tems plusieurs 
semblables exemples contre le: Juifs en divers états de 
l'Europe. Plus de dix mille Maures ou Sarrazins pé- 
rirent dans celle-ci; les autres qui purent s’échapper et 
dont on favorisa l’évasion, aliérent s’établir & Goa et dans 
son voisinage.”—Conquestes des Portugais dans le Nouveau 
Monde, par le R. P. Joseph-F rancois Latitau, p. 208. 
This event is described as having occurred during 
the vice-royalty of Don Frangois d’Almeyda, in 
4.H. 917 or A.D. 1469, but the corresponding year 
for 917 of the Mahammadan Hijra era is a.p. 1511, 
and the date to which it is assigned is manifestly 
wrong, unless the Portuguese had settlements in 
India before the discovery of the Cape route by 
Vasco da Gama in A.D. 1497; in which case, Don 
Francois d’Almeyda, who was killed in 1509, 
would have been the second of the same Christian 
and surname, while we have accounts only of one. 
In what year did the barbarous massacre de- 
scribed by Lafitau really occur? and is it identi- 
fiable by locality of occurrence, or otherwise, with 
the cruel burning of the Sarpas or Nagas, by 
Janamejaya at the close of the Mahaé-Bharata, on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, the astronomical 
and mathematical conditions of which are shown 
to belong to the eclipse visible in Europe April 6, 
1521, among the Catalogue of Eclipses given in 
Ferguson’s Astronomy ? R. R. W. Ext. 
Starcross, near Exeter. 
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Tue Booxworm.—Will any one kindly favour 
me with an accurate measurement of the dia- 
meter of the hole made in a volume bythe genuine 
bookworm? I shall be glad, too, of an instance 
of a volume of recent date, say subsequent to 
1750, perforated by the insect. F. M. 8. 


DorcuEesteR Exection Custom.—The can- 
didates for the representation of the borough of 
Dorchester (Dorset) propose themselves on the 
hustings. Do you know of a similar instance 
elsewhere ? H. Cupper. 


Easter Dves.—Until within the last few years 
the following Easter dues were regularly collected 
here: — Every house was charged twopence “ for 
spoke” and twopence a-head for each person in 
the house above fourteen years of age. Are or 
have been such dues common elsewhere ? 

Fh eA 

North Kelsey, Brigg. 

Wrtu1m Forses or Disptarr.—Where can 
any account of this poetical driveller of the 
eighteenth century be found? His antipathy to 
the fair sex appears to have been his stock theme, 
and he is no doubt one of the “vile mungrels of 
Parnassus” alluded to by Ramsay in his Scribblers 
Lash'd. “Xantippe, or the Scolding Wife, done 
from the Conjugium of Erasmus by W. F. of D.,” 
Edin. 1724, is evidently one of his productions ; 
and another, “ A Short Survey of the Difficulties, 
&e., which attend the Married Life,” 1704. Others 
I have with “ By Des Blair” on the titles in an 
old hand. The characteristics of such of the pam- 
phlets as I attribute to Forbes are, coarseness in 
every respect, doggrel in vile print upon worse 
paper, bearing neither author nor printer's names, 

A. G. 


Goop Frrpay at Domopossora (Itaty).—Why 
is Good Friday from midday till midnight a joy- 
ous festival at this place, the first town on the 
Italian side of the Simplon? When the solemn 
service of the morning is ended, the black drapery 
is hastily removed, and the altar-pieces are all 
unveiled. The high altars are profusely decorated 
with garlands and flowers. In the great church 
of Domo (it was once a cathedral) transparencies * 
illustrative of incidents in the life of some war- 
rior-saint (I believe St. Gaudentius) are arranged 
between the arches of the nave. At eight o'clock 
is & religious service, accompanied by a military 
band. Afterwards, in the church, was a display 


of fireworks, and in the streets a torchlight pro- | 


cession. All the houses were brilliantly illumi- 
nated and festooned with garlands. The whole 
terminated with dancing and feasting. All that 
I could learn was that some pope had granted a 
special privilege to the town, though no one could 


* The chief figure in these pictures is a knight in 
medieval armour. 


| 
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tell me why. In all other towns of Italy the eve 
of Good Friday is kept in a very different mode. 

I have passed Good Fridays in Florence, Milan, 
and Bologna, and witnessed solemn services in 
darkened churches. I have seen high altars with 
extinguished lamps and tapers, and at a side altar 
parties of both sexes kneeling before a picture, or 
rather scene, of the entombment of our Saviour, 
and I have heard the solemn chant of the 
Miserere. Why is Domodossola to exchange thes 
holy celebrations for fireworks, illuminations, 
fiddling, and dancing? Will some Catholic 
clergyman kindly inform me? 

James Henry Drxoy. 

Grpstgs In IRELAND.—It might be worth re- 
cording in “N. & Q.” that some gipsies made 
their appearance in parts of Ireland about two 
years ago, viz. at Bray, in the county of Wicklow, 
and at Banbridge, in the county of Down. Can 
any of your correspondents in Lreland say whether 
they (the gipsies) ever visited it before? During 
a long life passed in Ireland I not only never saw 
any there, but never even heard of them, 

R. B. 

“Hanp-Book” or “ Hanpy-poox.” —I have 
observed in your advertising columns a notice of 
“A Hand-book about Books for Book-Lovers,”’ 
&ec. by Mr. Power. On application for a prospec- 
tus, it was there called a “ Handy-book,” Xc. 
My query therefore is, what difference is there 
between Hand-book and Handy-book, and if 
synonymous, which term is the more elegant? 
Also, when was the term first used in england ? 
I am aware that “ Hand-buch” is common enough 
in Germany. F. C. Price. 


ANCIENT BuILprines In Kasumir.—Lieut. Cole 
(see Atheneum of Nov. 26) describes a temple 
near Srinagar having for its furniture “a basin 
containing a lignam [lingam] encircled by a 
snake.” The linga is a well-known symbol of 
life—vital energy; but what may the serpent 
mean in the connection in which we find it 
there? We do not ask for conjectures, for one 
may conjecture a hundred things, but for the 
meaning which the Oriental theology attaches to 
it, with a view to light on the narrative of 
Genesis iii. 

Again, I wish to ask of what is the Hindoo god- 
dess Kali the professed symbol? Again no con- 
jectures, but authorised statement. The goddess 
is black, and might represent death or night, the 
primeval night of chaos, or the night that follows 
the extinction of life. She must represent some- 
thing more than the mere block she is —at 
once, because all idols are symbols when nations 
have risen above the stage of naked fetishism, 
and because the religion of the Hindoos is emi- 
nently a religion of symbolism, as is apparent 
from the composite figures of their deities, DPer- 
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haps Ward's Hindoos or Moor’s Pantheon might 
help me to a conclusion, but I do not possess those 
works. QUERIST. 


Patres Conscrrptt.—I observe that Mr. 
Forsyth, in his Life of Cicero, translates these 
words, in conformity with precedents, “ Conscript 
Fathers,” but that is not their meaning, nor in- 
deed does it convey any meaning at all, It is 
strange that Middleton, in his Essay on the Roman 
Senate, does not allude to them; but they are 
noticed and explained by other authorities. Thus 
Dr. Adam, in his Roman Antiquities (Dr. Boyd’s 
edition, p. 2), says: — 





| Anne, daughter and 


“ Such as were chosen into the Senate by Brutus after | 
the expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place | 


of those whom that king had slain, were called Conseripti, 
i. @. persons written or enrolled together with the old 
Senators, who alone were properly styled Patres. Hence 
the custom of summoning to the Senate those who were 
Patres and who were Conscripti—‘Ita appellabant in 
novem senatum lectos’ (liv. ii. 1). Hence also the name 
Patres Conscripti (sc. et) was afterwards usually applied 
to all the Senators.” 

The same explanation is given by Lempriére in 
his Classical Dictionary (voce “ Senatus ”’): — 

“ After the last Tarquin, whose tyranny had thinned 
the Patricians as well as the Plebeians, one hundred 
and sixty-four new Senators were chosen to complete the 
three hundred, and as they were called Conscripts, the 
Senate ever afterwards consisted of members who were 
denominated Patres and Conscripti.” 

It follows that the proper translation is “Fathers 
and Conscripts,” not “ Conscript Fathers.” If we 
are to retain any regard for the antiquities of 
Rome, it is desirable that the proper meaning of 
expressions should be preserved, especially as to 
matters of historical import, and not allowed to 
be glossed over by sound, to the exclusion of 
sense. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Repvutse.—Can any correspondent inform me 
at about what time the noun “repulse” came to 
be used as a verb? It is, I am aware, a thing of 
by no means recent occurrence, but as it has now 
grown into such common use as almost to have 
superseded the true verb “ to repel,’ I am de- 
sirous of gathering some particulars concerning it. 
I must own that the effect of the expression 
“ repulsed ” upon my ear is exceedingly harsh and 
grating, and I should as soon think of speaking 
or writing of a man being “ compulsed ” to per- 
form an act against his will, or “ expulsed” from 
his club or elsewhere, as of employing it. I re- 
gard it as a kindred vulgarism to the (alas! too 
common) substitution of the adjectives “ profes- 
sional” and “ antiquarian” for the nouns “ pro- 
fessor” and “antiquary,” or of the hybrid words 
“ certificated ”’ and “‘ desiderated ” for “ certified ” 
and “ desired.” It is, of course, in the papers on 
the subject of the war that we find the word 
“ repulse ” most commonly misused. I hope our 





news-writers will speedily abandon it, and restore 
to its proper place the accurate, as well as more 
sonorous and vigorous, verb “ repel.”’ 


W. H. Housx. 


Tae Famity or Rickagps, co. Kitkenyy,— 
In the accounts given of James Power, third Earl 
of Tyrone, it is stated that he married Anne, eldest 
daughter (and coheir with her sister Elizabeth, 
wife of James May of Mayfield) of Andrew Rick. 
ards of Dangan Spidoge, co. Kilkenny. He died 
August 18, 1693; and it appears that Dangan 
Spidoge became his property through his wife 
eiress of Thomas Hooke, 
D.D. Dr. Hooke was a predecessor of the pre- 
sent dean of the same name at Chichester, and 
bequeathed to his widow his house in the great 
cloister of the cathedral, called by the name of 
Mortimer’s Chantry. I am desirous of ascertain- 
ing what degree of relationship existed between 
the above Andrew Rickards and Anne Rickards 
who married January 7, 1702, John Croker of 


| Ballynaguarde, co. Limerick, and to whose eldest 


son, Edward Croker, born November 25, 1708, 
Lady Tyrone stood godmother. Edward had a 
brother named Andrew born in 1708, and as that 
Christian name had been previously unknown 
in the Croker family, we may infer that it was 
derived from that of Rickards. C.J. R. 


Rostra, Rostrvm.—In a novel which is now 
coming out in parts in a well-known literary 
periodical the following passage occurs:—*He 
stationed himself upon that rostra from which an 
English Paterfamilias,” &c. I wrote to a friend 
who, as I had reason to believe, knew the author 
of the novel, to ask if “that rostra” was not an 
erratum. In reply he tells me that it would have 
been a mistake for the author to have used ros- 
trum instead of rostra. Of course both my cor- 
respondent and myself are aware of the different 
senses in which rostrum and rostra were used by 
the Romans. The question is this: Is “ that 
rostra”’ good English? My friend says that it 
is, and that he has Macaulay’s authority for his 
assertion. You have many readers well qualified 
to answer the question. Will one or two of them 
give me their opinions ? F, R. 8. 


Tue 62np Rroment.—At p. 489 of the first 
volume of the Letters of the First Earl of Malmes- 
bury, in a letter from Mr. Grenville to Sir James 
Harris under date Sept. 7, 1797, I find the fol- 
lowing curious passage :— 

“ But there is one regiment in the service (the 62nd I 
think) into which foreigners are permitted to be intro- 
duced by virtue of an express Act of Parliament, which 
was made for that purpose.” 

Some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may be 
enabled to afford information upon this state- 
ment. W. F. Hieerss. 
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Tuames EmpankMENT.—The idea of embanking 
the Thames was mooted in the House of Commons 
nearly fifty years ago; and some lines ridiculing 
Colonel Trench, who brought forward the measure, 
were published in the Literary Gazette, [ believe, 
between the years 1820 and 1824, It would be 
amusing, now that the Thames has been em- 
banked, if any of your readers could quote the 
lines. I cannot place my hand on them. 


C. H. L. 


Tue Zoprac oF Denpera.—In 1824 Mr. Jobn 
Cole, published an interesting account and litho- 
graphic representation of the zodiac of Tentyra or 
Dendera, with a narrative of its removal to France 


under the auspices of Mons. Lelorrain, but stopped | 


short at the point of the arrival at Marseilles of 
the vessel containing this curious relic. Where 
isitnow? Is there any more recent account of 
it? and is Mr. Cole’s estimate of its date (B.c. 
2261), or about 100 years after the deluge, in any 


way confirmed by other writers ? W. P. P. 
Queries with Answers. 

Jacos Binme, Jonn Suytu, Etc. — Prior to 

1649 three of Jacob Béhme’s works were in 


English, viz., The Forty Questions, The Way to 
Christ, and The Three Principles. Have any of 
your readers a copy of either of these works with 
earlier date than 1649, or purporting to be re- 
prints of that edition, and can_they afford me an 
ipportunity of seeing them ? 

Can any of your readers inform me whether 
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ments) were printed 1648; also, the Three Principles, in 
the same year, At the end of The Remainder of Books 
written by Jacob Béhme, printed 1662, is a detailed cata- 
logue of all his writings, as printed in English, This, 
with what is contained in the Memorial of William Law, 
1856, will leave nothing farther to be asked thereupon. 
Reprints of portions of his works have been made from 
time to time—in the year 1649, and down to 1822, most 
or all of which, together with the several editions of 
Bébme in German, in Dutch, in French (so far as done), 
and in English, are in the library of theosophical and 
mystical books and MSS. of Mr. CuristorpHer WALTON, 
of 8, Ludgate Hill, E.C., who has lately made a complete 
catalogue of them, with the full titles written out. 
Amongst the MSS. and illustrations are those left by 
William Law, I Jionysius A. Freher (the first genuine inter- 
pretation, by a learned mind, of the scope and sense of 
Bohme’s principles of theology and philosophy), as also 
the papers of the celebrated Francis Lee, and other re- 
markable documents. It was 
promoter of the famous Philadelphian Society, 1695-1703, 
though ostensibly Jane Lead was considered the author. 
But it was Lee who prepared and edited all her books 


Lee who was the chief 


| and addresses from that period, as well as her correspon- 


dence with the branches of the said society in Holland 
and Germany. He edited also the Theosophical Trans- 

Copious illustrations of Lee’s versatile 
renius, as a learned and pious man, is contained in the 
Memorial of Law before referred to.—It may here be 


actions, 1699. 


stated, with reference to inquiries which have from time 
to time appeared in our pages, that all that is known 
respecting Jane Lead, as well with respect to her family 


| and history as to the character of her religious life, is in 


John Smyth of Amsterdam (the father of the | 


General Baptists) was the author of a work pub- 
lished in 1608, or thereabouts, entitled the Dif- 
ferences of the Churches of the Separatives? This 
work is quoted by Henry Ainsworth in his Defence 
of the Holy Scriptures, Worship, and Ministry used 
in the Churches separated trom Antichrist, date 
1609, 4to. He speaks of M. Smyth. Is this a con- 
traction for Mr. Smyth, or was there a pastor of a 
church of the Separatives in Amsterdam whose 
name was M. Smith? And where is the best 


collection of Henry Ainsworth, John Smyth, John | 
Robinson, Francis Johnson, and Henry Jacob's | 


controversial tracts to be found ? 

Ainsworth, Smyth, and Robinson kept up a 
brisk controversy with Bishop Hall. Any ip- 
formation respecting the tracts published on both 
sides will be welcome. R. Barony. 

Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


[Jakob Béhme is his name as now printed throughout | 


Germany, but the real spelling, taken from a printed 
fac-simile of one of his own letters, is Jacob 
The first of his books which was published in English 
was the Forty Questions, printed in 1647; the next 
two, The Way to Christ (together with sundry other frag- 


Jehme. 


the possession of Mr. WALToN, or obtainable from the 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, of Lyminge Rectory, near Hythe, Kent, 
who alone is able to produce a thorough history of Mrs 
Jane Lead, and is a gentleman well versed in antiquarian 
lore, especially that of her native county. 

According to the Bodleian Catalogue, John Smyth, of 
Amsterdam, “the Se-Baptist,” was the author of The 
Differences of the Churches Seperation, contayning a 
Description of the Leitourgie and Ministerie of the Visibl: 
Church, 1608, 4to, 
Smyth, Ainsworth, and others, we must refer our cor- 
respondent to the “ Life of Ainsworth,” prefixed to his 
Two Treatises, Edinb, 1789; Crosby’s History of the 
English Baptists ; Neal’s Puritans; Brook's Lives of the 
Puritans ; and Wilson's History of Dissenting Churches. | 


D—-  G .—Mr. Joseph Hatton, in the 
last of his clever sketches of Mark Lemon, Doug- 
las Jerrold, and others, entitled “ With a Show 
in the North,” in this month’s number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, attributes to Douglas Jer- 
rold the “introductions written to many of the 
little text-books known as Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, signed D G-—,” and says it has 
been repeatedly suggested that these criticisms 
should be collected and added to Jerrold’s works, 
although he admits Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s state- 


For the keen controversies between 
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ment that his father fi pase denied their au- 
thorship. Mr. Hatton will pardon me if I convict 
him, for once, in an error. The criticisms in ques- 


tion were written by the well-known bibliophile | 


George Daniel, and pretty generally known to be 
so. However, I derive my information through a 
member of the late Mr. Cumberland’s family 
circle, a better authority than even common re- 
pute. I have lying before me Nos. 37, 39, and 
219 of Cumberland’s British Theatre, being the 
“ Devil’s Ducat,” “The Mutiny at the Nore,” 
and the “ Bride of Ludgate,” all by Douglas Jer- 
rold, and each prefaced “ with Remarks, Bio- 
graphical and Critical, by D G »” which 
have only to be read to convince the reader, if 
other evidence were wanting, that “ D 
G ” the critic, and Douglas Jerrold the dra- 
matist, were not one and the same person. 

I should say that the critic’s signature was 
always printed thus—* @°D. Go.” 

















Can any | 


reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the meaning of the | 


indicating hand ? S. R. Townsnenp MAYER. 

25, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

[D— G—— was undoubtedly the late George 
Daniel. See our “ Notices to Correspondents,” p. 403 of 
the present volume. 
index or hand as simply a whim of that Quixotic gen- 
tleman, pointing to the author as a remarkable per- 
sonage. 
on the wall in his mind when he adopted the form, and 


We have always looked upon the | 


He might, however, have had the handwriting | 


chose this way of indicating that he was “a Daniel come | 


to judgment.” } 


Nett Gwyn.—In Addison’s Interesting Anec- 
dotes, §c. (London, printed for the Author, 1794), 
p- 143, there is this anecdote of Nell Gwyn :— 

“ After the death of Charles II. Lord W » struck 
with the charms of Mrs. E. Gwyn, made proposals of 
marriage to her. At first she rallied him about it, but 
finding him not only very serious, but very pressing in 
the business, she repiied, ‘No, my lord, it is not fit the 
dog should lie where the dion slept.’” 

Who was this Lord W—— ? 

Waltham Abbey. 

[The earliest notice of this anecdote known to us is in 
Betterton’s History of the Stage, ed. 1741, p. 112, where 
it is stated “ There are many comical passages reported 
of Nell Gwyn, she being of a gay, frolicksome, and 
humorous disposition ; but some are a little too loose, and 
others a little too long to be here inserted. This story 
may, however, perhaps be excused : that having once by 
an unlucky run of ill-luck at gaming lost all her money 
and run in debt with Sir John Germaine, he took 
the advantage of making such a proposal for the easy 
payment thereof as may be well guessed at by her 
answer, when she replied with equal smartness and 
fidelity to her royal keeper, ‘That truly she was no 
such sportswoman as to lay the dog where the deer 
should lie.” In Anecdotes and Biography, 1799, this 
story is farther ornamented with the statement that 





J. Perry. 


it occurred at a nightly revel at Bagnigge House. Now 
we have no certain evidence that Nelly ever resided at 
Bagnigge Wells any more than she did at Highgate— 
where at both places she has been located by many 
modern writers, In Addison’s Interesting Anecdotes, &e. 
we learn for the first time that Lord W—— (Wilmot ?) 
was the lucky gamester. Addison is a pseudonyme. We 
consider the whole story as apocryphal, as “ pretty witty 
Nelly,” with all her short-comings, does not appear ever 
to have been addicted to gaming. | 


EprtapaH on Mary Srpney, CovnTess or Pew- 
BROKE. — The beautiful epitaph on this lady’s 
tomb is generally believed to have been written 
by Ben Jonson, and is to be found in the standard 
edition of his works. 

In a description of Wilton House, in the Art 
Journal for October, it is stated that “ Wil- 
liam Browne penned the epitaph, and not Ben 
Jonson, as erroneously supposed.” Is this state- 
ment correct ? and who is this William Browne ? 
Your readers are doubtless familiar with the 
lines— 


* Underneath this sable Herse 
Lyes the subject of all verse: 
Sydneye’s sister! Pembroke’s mother! 
Death, ere thou hast slaine another 
Faire and learn'd and goud as she, 
Tyme shall throw a dart at thee.” 
C. M. 
Marlborough. 


[There can now be little doubt that this beautiful 


epitaph was written by William Browne, the author of 


| Britannia’s Pastorals, and it will be found in vol. ii. p. 342 


of the Whole Works of William Browne, edited by Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt for the Roxburghe Library. Several in- 
teresting papers on Ben Jonson’s claim to the authorship 
will be found in “N. & Q.” 1" S. iii, 262, 307, 413, 
456.] 

Hatrway Hovse to Kenstneton. — Would 
some of your Kensington or other correspondents 
kindly furnish some particulars of the old public- 


| house formerly known as the “ Halfway House,” 


which some years since stood in the main road, 
almost halfway between Knightsbridge and Ken- 
sington ? When was it built, and by whom? I 
have an indistinct recollection of some tale about 
a chain and padlock that was fastened up in the 
front of the house. What is known of this chain 
and lock? What year was the house removed in? 
Apy particulars respecting the above will be 
thankfully received by W. M. 

Southampton. 

[The local historian of Knightsbridge, H. G. Davis, 
has furnished the following notice of this old inn, and 
accompanied it with an engraving: “ Nearly opposite the 
western end of Rutland Gate, built in the roadway, 
stood an old inn, of very bad character at one time, called 
the ‘Halfway House.’ An unusual array of stabling, 
troughs, pig-styes, &c., in a very unsightly manner, were 
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built along the causeway; and over the door were 
several proofs of the faith in the old superstition that 
horse-shoes were a preventive to the visits of evil spirits. 
In one sense the charm was not efficacious, the house from 
its lonely situation being a resort for the highwayman 
and footpad. Jerry Abershaw is said to have been a 
visitor here, and when the house was pulled down a secret 
staircase from a small chamber in the western part of the 
house was found built in the wall, to lead gradually down 
into the stables. Many a villain, doubtless, thus escaped 
when the officers of justice were close upon him. The 
‘Halfway House ’ was pulled down in 1846 at an expense 
of 83,0502, in acddition to the purchase of the fee.” 

Freprrick MANsELL Reynotps.—Can you or 
any of your readers kindly furnish me with any 
information respecting the life or works of F. M. 
Reynolds, the author of the once famed novel of 
Miserrimus? THe died at Fontainebleau in 1850, 
after, I believe, having for many years contributed 
poems and sketches to various English annuals, 
&c., under the designation of “The Author of 
Miserrimus.” I have heard that he was well 
known to many of our /iterati, and therefore trust 
that through your columns I may gain some know- 
lege as to the localities of his works. Can he be 
identified with ‘‘ Peter Corcoran,” the nom de 
plume of the author of The Fancy ? dé. ty is 

[ Frederick Mansell Reynolds, of Wilton House, Jersey 
(eldest son of Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist), died 
at Fontainebleau, on his way to Italy, June 7, 1850. He 
was the author of Miserrimus, a pseudo-biography, and 
one or two other works of fiction, and the first editor of 
Heath's Keepsake, A.p. 1829-1836. (“N. & Q.” 1* S, iv. 
37; v. 354.) The Fancy, by Peter Corcoran, was by 
John Hamilton Reynolds, the author of The Garden of 
Florence, Lond. 1821, 8vo, who died on Nov. 15, 1852. 
Vide “N. & Q.” 2n4 §. ii, 109, 219, 274.) 

Cornish LANGUAGE: WHO WAS THE LAST PER- 
son THAT Spoke 1r?—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me the name of the last per- 
son (an old woman) that spoke the Cornish 
language ? Where did she reside? was she an | 
educated person? I have been told that she 
lived either at Penzance or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. I hear that there has been a 
monument erected to her memory somewhere in 
Cornwall, with an inscription in the Cornish lan- 
guage. I am anxious to get a copy of the inscrip- 
tion. 

If I rightly remember, I imagine this must be 
the same person that walked up from Cornwall 
to London to see the Exhibition in 1851, and had 
an interview with her Majesty. I am very | 
anxious for information respecting this individual. 

Edinburgh. W. Cornisu. 

[Our correspondent is obviously referring to Dorothy 
Jeffery, better known by her maiden name of Dolly 
Pentreath, who died at the age of ninety-one in 1777, 
and was buried in Paul parish, Cornwall, Dec. 27, in that 
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| 
| year, (See “N. & Q.” Lt S, xii. 407, 500, and 24 §. i. 


17, 359.) Dolly has been supposed by Daines Barrington 
and others to have been the last person who could speak 
the Cornish language ; but the question is involved in a 
good deal of obscurity. 

Our correspondent will find much curious information 
as to all the various points of his inquiry, including 
Dolly Pentreath, her age, the monument erected to her 
memory by Prince Lucien Buonaparte, and the gradual 
extinction of the Cornish language, in a very interesting 
paper by Professor Max Miiller in the third volume of 
his Chips from a German Workshop, pp. 248 et seq. | 





Replies. 
THE END OF THE PHCENICIANS. 


(4% S. vi. 228.) 


\ 


Before I reply to the remarks of A, H. on my 
paper entitled “ The Kingdom of Tzobah,” I prefer 
to examine the dissertation of this writer on the 
“End of the Pheenicians,” as affording sufficient 
evidence of the degree of learning and judgment 
which is to be expected from its author in treating 
of the other nations of antiquity. 

With respect to the Phoenicians, I undertake 
to show that all the “ facts” on which the theory 
of A. H. is founded are historically false, and that 
the argument which binds these “ facts” together 
is a mere rope of sand. 

“My theory is,” (says A. H.)—that after the 
destruction of Tyre (I presume he means by 
Alexander of Macedon) Pheenicia gradually be- 
came extinct as a nation; but millions of indi- 
vidual Phoenicians survived the national death 
by becoming amalgamated with—the Jews! As 
a preliminary to this amalgamation, they re- 
nounced the worship of Baal and Astaroth, and 
adopted thatof Jehovah! After this fusion of the 
two people, the Jews acquired from the Phceni- 
cians that aptitude for trade and accumulation for 


| which they have ever since been distinguished. 


Even Germany might envy the happy country 
which possesses a writer able to invent such 
theories as the preceding. Much has Germany 
dared in the way of theory, but never yet has it 
equalled the grand conceptions of A. H. in “the 
end of the Phoenicians.” 

As a specimen of the logic of this writer take 
the following:—Three nations (the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans) stiil survive in their repre- 
sentatives: argal (as the Gravedigger says), we 
may reasonably presume that all nations exist in 
their representatives. Phoenicia was a nation: 
argal, &c. 

Let us now examine in detail this amusing 
theory. A. H. very wisely cites no authorities. 
But (as, in order to confute him, I must necessarily 
cite many authorities) I am precluded from emu- 
lating the brevity on which this writer appears to 
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pride himself, and which, indeed, is his most valu- 
able quality. 

Perhaps the interest which the fortunes of 
Tyre—the home of the merchant princes of anti- 
quity—must always excite, may induce the reader 
to excuse the unavoidable length of the present 
paper. 

l, A. H. is of opinion that after “the tragic 
end of Tyre,” Carthage (in the first instance) 
became the representative of Phoenician influence. 
At what time this “tragic end” occurred, the 





theorist does not deem it necessary to inform us. | 


But as, according to him, Carthage was the 
flourishing, we may presume that he places i 
immediately after the siege of Tyre by Alexande 
of Macedon. No doubt Alexander cruelly abuse 
his conquest, and destroyed or nearly destroyed 
the sea-girt city ; but it is quite certain that the 
glories of Tyre did not cease after it was sacked 
by Alexander. 

The city was quickly rebuilt. Strabo informs us 
(lib. xvi.) that it rose superior to this and similar 
calamities, and recovered itself by its maritime 
commerce, in which the lways ex- 


1 
t 
r 


*hoenicians al 
ceeded other nations, and by its purple dye. 

This statement is confirmed by Justin, 
after describing the destruction of Tyre by Alex- 
ander, states in emphatic terms its 5} 


" ** . . i 
ration. “Tyrii parsimoniad et labore queex 


who, 


weedy resto- 


ndi ci 


to 


convaluere.” (Lib. xviii. c. 3.) 
So exceedingly rapid was its restoration to 
more than its original power, that when, nineteen 


years later (A.D. 313), Tyre—then belonging to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt—was besieged by the 
army of Antigonus, commanded by hi n De- 
metrius, the celebrated “stormer of cities,” and 
supported by a fleet of five hundred vessels, it 
sustained a siege of fifteen months, more than 
twice the time that it had been able to resist the 
arms of Alexander. It is clear, therefore, that in 
seeking for the end of Tyre we must not fix it 
at its capture by Alexander. When, then, are we 
to fix the period of the extinction of Tyre? I 
reply, that when we examine we shall find that 
Tyre continued prosperous and formidable for 
more than sixteen centuries after its siege by the 
son of Philip. 
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the great mart of 
nations. (In Ezek. xxvi. xxvii.) 

In the year 638, and in the khalifat of Omar, 
Tyre was taken by the Mohammedan Arabs; but 
it preserved its importance during all the sub- 
sequent vicissitudes till it was taken by the Cru- 
saders in 1124, At this time it is described by the 
great historian of the Crusades, William of Tyre, 
as being munitissima. Its adjoining territory (we 
learn from the same authority) was delightful and 
fertile to excess. Its principal manufactures were 
sugar and glass, Its sugar was carried by mer- 


the commerce of almost all 


; chants to the farthest parts of the globe; and its 


Strabo tells us that in the time of | 


Augustus it was celebrated and illustrious, and 


still conspicuous for its maritime commerce. 


In the early part of the third century, Ulpian | 


(one of the greatest oracles of the Roman law) 
speaks of Tyre—* unde” (says the great lawyer) 
“mihi origo est” —as being “‘splendidissima colo- 
nia, nobilis regionibus, armipotens,” and as having 
received the Jus Itulicum from the Emperor 
Severus, on account of its remarkable fidelity 
to the Roman republic and empire. (Digest 50, 
15, 1.) 

St. Jerome, towards 
century, describes it as 
tiful city of Phoenicia, 


the close of the fourth 
the most noble and beau- 
and as being in his time 


glass was in the highest estimation for its un- 
rivalled elegance. Such was the confidence of 
the Pheenicians in the strength of this city, that 
at the time it was besieged by the Christians, the 
richer inhabitants of the other maritime cities had 
fled there for refuge, deeming it a place impos- 
sible to be taken—* unicum totius regionis pre- 
sidium, et robur incomparabile.” (Lib. xiii. e. 5.) 
At the time when the historian wrote, it was the 
metropolis of all Phoenicia. 

Benjamin of Tudela, who seems to have written 
towards the end of the twelfth century, speaks of 
Tyre as a city of great beauty, and possessing 
within its circuit a port so commodious that he 
did not think that in the whole world a similar 
one could be found. He speaks of its fine glass 
manufacture, the most curious and the most 
esteemed in the world; and its manufacture of 
sugar, which was sought after with avidity. He 
observes, “ What renders Tyre famous is, that it 
may be regarded as a public mart frequented by 
merchants from all parts of the world.” We see 
therefore that Tyre remained to the end of the 
twelfth century of our era a magnificent city, 
celebrated for its strength and industry ; and that 
when the great sources of its foreign commerce 
fell off, it supplied their place by its industry in 
manufactures, 

The Dominican Bonaventure Brocard, who 
visited Palestine in the thirteenth century, cele- 
brates in his “ Description of the Holy Land,” 
the splendid appearance of Tyre, its fine palaces, 
and the strength of its fortifications both on the 
land and sea side. 

The decline of the city is to be dated from the 
year 1291, when it was taken by Al-Malik al- 
Ashraf Khalil, the eighth sultan of the dynasty of 
the Turkish Mamluks in Egypt. Thus we see, 
that instead of Carthage taking up the mantle of 
the falling Tyre, the latter city was in a state of 
great commercial prosperity more than thirteen 
centuries after the destruction of Carthage by the 
younger Scipio. 

2. But if Tyre had really suffered a complete 
and final extinction after its conquest by Alex- 
ander, Carthage would not have become (as 
A. H. supposes) the representative of Phoenician 
influence. 
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The fate of Phoenicia did not depend upon Tyre, 
nor was the prosperity of the Phoenician states 
concentrated in that city. The otherstates of Phe- 
nicia, which submitted to the conqueror, would 
still have continued wealthy and prosperous. 

The island city of Aradus, which possessed a 
considerable territory on the continent, yielded to 
the summons of Alexander, and the submission of 
its king was graciously accepted. Byblus opened 
its gates and avoided the storm. The citizens of 
Sidon surrendered at once, against the wish of 
their king. The king was deposed, the allegi- 
ance of the citizens accepted, and Abdolonymus, 
famous in anecdotic history, was appointed to the 
vacant throne. The great body of the Phoenician 
states therefore continued intact. 

If Tyre had fallen in the year 331 B.c., Sidon 
would of course have taken the supremacy of 
Phenicia. Strabo informs us that in his day 
there was still a contention between the cele- 
brated and illustrious cities of Sidon and Tyre 
which should be deemed the metropolis of the 
Pheenicians. The Pheenician influence therefore 
certainly did not pass over to Carthage, either on 
the taking of Tyre by Alexander or at any other 
period. The Phoenician influence survived the 
Punic, which expired on the taking of Carthage 
by the younger Scipio. 

3. The idea that the Phoenicians mingled with 
the Hebrews is worthy of the eccentric imagina- 
tion of Don Quixote. 

The intercourse between Hiram and Solomon 
(to which A. H. alludes) was only a temporary 
matter of mutual accommodation; and in the 
time of the kings of Judah, the Tyrians, to secure 
their hold on Rhinocorura, appear to have been at 
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Among the ten tribes, after their separation 
from Judah, the worship of the old Egyptian idol, 
the golden calf, repelled the worship of the Syrian 
deities. In the reign of Ahab, mae te introduced 
the worship of Baal; but it is well known how 
short was its triumph, and how bloody its extir- 
pation. As to the Tyrians, far from adopting 
the worship of Jehovah at the time A. H. sup- 
poses, it is perfectly certain that they continued 
the devoted worshippers of Baal till the time of 
Constantine. 

If any such change of worship had occurred, 
Josephus would scarcely have failed to mention 
it. But Strabo has completely disposed of this 
absurdity. Timuéra: 5¢ nad’ dwepBordw ‘Hpaxdjs ox’ 
airav. (Lib. xvi.) Every one knows that the 
Greek writers always identified Baal with their 
own god Hercules, and it is of course Baal of 
whom Strabo here speaks. 

4. A. H. imagines that after the national death 
of the Phoenicians, self-preservation would have 
induced the surviving millions to draw near to 
their congeners the Hebrews. 

On the contrary, it is clear that common sense 
would have led soshrewd a people as the Pheeni- 
cians to avoid a connexion so dangerous as that of 
the Jews. Odious to all the surrounding nations, 
their alliance would have brought with it security 
to none. 

The Pheenicians needed no such alliance. 


We 


| have already seen how much more prosperous 
| they were than their Jewish neighbours, and how 
| their prosperity continued long after the destruc- 


the head of a confederacy of petty states opposed to | 
the Judzans, and whose hostilities were fomented | 


by Pheenician gold. (Psalm Ixxxviii.) 
Ahab, king of Israel, did not marry a Tyrian 
oe as the singularly inaccurate A. H. asserts. 
‘he famous Jezebel was a Sidonian princess, and 
the fate of that lady was not likely to lead to any 
further alliance between Sidon and Israel. ° 
Then as to the worship of Baal, this god was 
doubtless extensively worshipped among -the 
people of Israel in the time of the Judges. (Judges 
li. 11, 13, 17 ; vi. 25, 30; ix. 4,27;x. 14; xvii. 5.) 
But they borrowed this worship, not from the 
Pheenicians, but from such of the Canaanites as 
they were unable to extirpate. (Judges iii. 5-7.) 
The Assyrians of the first empire had intro- 
duced the worship of this their great national 
god into all the countries which they conquered ; 
and the Canaanites, who had derived the worship 
of this god from the Assyrians, communicated it 
to the Hebrews after the conquest of Canaan. 
During the reign of David this idolatry was ex- 
tinguished for a time, but it often revived during 
the reigns of the kings of Judah his successors. 


tion of Jerusalem by Titus, and the dispersion of 
the Jews. 

5. It was necessity, not Phoenician example, 
which induced the Jews to devote themselves to 
commerce and usury after the dispersion. 

Deprived of land, they were compelled to take 


| up commerce for a livelihood, and they underwent 





| by those Armenians whom Shah Abbas, 
| ferring to a suburb of Isfahan, converted from an 
| agricultural people into the most industrious and 
| enterprising merchants of the Kast." 


exactly the same change which was « pees 
yy trans- 


6. Thus inaccurate on all points—building an 
edifice of moonshine on a foundation of smoke— 
it is perfectly clear from his dealings with the 
Pheenicians what sort of a writer we may expect 
to meet with in A. H. when, with a droll intru- 
sion into the chair of criticiem, he undertakes to 
write on “ The Kingdom of Tzobah.” 

Henry CRossiey. 


* This seems to be at least the general opinion. (See 
Smith and Dwight’s Missionary Researches in Armenia, 
letter fifth.) But Antonio de Govvea seems to speak of 
these emigrants as being, while in their native city of 
Julfa in Armenia, the richest merchants of the province, 
and as carrying on the most extensive traffic. ( Wars of 


| Shah Abbas, book 111. ¢. ii.) 
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PORTERFIELD FAMILY. 
(4 S. vi. 415.) 
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No special pedigree of this very ancient family | 


is known to exist unless it is to be found in Burke's 
Commoners, or his Landed Gentry. But full no- 
tices of it are contained in Crawfurd’s History of 
Renfrewshire published in 1710; and of which 
there have been two editions subsequently—one 


Geo. Robertson of Irvine, author of Ayrshire 
Families, &c.; and also in Hamilton of Wishaw’s 
Accompt of Renfrewshire, a Maitland Club vo- 
lume printed in 1831, the description being 
drawn up about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The Register of the Monastery of Paisley, 
also a Maitland Club volume, may also with protit 
be consulted ; as well as the Record Com. publi- 


called Hewstoun, from a Hew de Padvinan (now 
Pitenain, Lanarkshire), the first settler, and his 
successors came to be called Hewstoun of Hew- 
stoun, or of that Ilk, who are now represented by 
Houstoun of Johnstown. i 

The Le Porter family were very probably in 
the employment of the High Stewarts of S. at their 
Castle of Renfrew, the chief messuage of the great 


t , e | barony of that name, or at their other seat called 
in 1782 by Wm. Semple, and another in 1818 by | 


the Nigram Aulam—Blackhall—on Cart, near 
Paisley. William le Porter, who did homage in 
1296, appears subscribing the same ragman as 
Johne Hunter de la Foreste de Passeleye, Huwe 
le Hunter de Stragrif, Richard le Hunter de 


| Stragrif, Thomas le Brewester de la Foreste de 


cations, the Acta Dominorum, and the Acta Audi- | 


torum (2 vols. folio). 

8. is wrong in supposing that Alexander P. 
of that Ik, who lived about the beginning of 
last century, married a daughter of Lord Glen- 
cairn. 


Catherine Boyd, his wife, was a daughter | 


of William, Earl of Kilmarnock, and by him had | 


issue William, her eldest son, and two others, 
Alexander and Robert. William succeeded, but 
dying without issue, he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Boyd Porterfield, son of said Alexander. 
Boyd married Christian, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander Cuningham of Craigends, a cadet of Glen- 
cairn about 1470, and by her had three sons— 


and five daughters—Margaret, Catherine, Chris- 
tian, Campbell, and Anne. Margaret married 
Stewart of Blackhall, Ardgowan, &c.; and her 
descendant, Sir Michael R. S. Stewart, Baronet, 


Passeleye, and Thomas le Wright de la Blakhalle ; 
and these are all evidently dependents of the 
High Stewarts. On other ragmans occur the 
names of Johne le Porter de Linlescu (Linlith- 
gow, a royal residence), Helys le Porter del 
tugan (Rutherglen (?), also a royal castle), and 
Johne le Porter, burgess of Linlithgow, the two 
former being each also described in Norman 
French as “ tenant le roi” of Scotland. 
Porterfield was not more distant from the castle 
of Renfrew than a mile, nor from Blackhall above 
a mile and a half. It lies between Paisley and 
Renfrew, and on the north-east side of Cart 
Water. It is not a large holding, being some 
200 acres in extent now, and here was the chief 


| seat of the Porterfields, who owned also burgage 
e 8 | properties in Renfrew until at least the time of 
Alexander, who succeeded, Boyd, and William— | 


their purchase of Duchall, in the valley of the 
Gryfe, south side thereof, barony of Renfrew and 


| parish of Kilmalcolm, by Magister John Porter- 


Lord Lieutenant of Renfrewshire, is now in right | 


of Duchall, after referred to. 

The first of this family noticed was Johne le 
Portar (a name adopted from a calling), who oc- 
curs about 1262 as witness to a grant by Alex- 
ander H. Stewart of Scotland to Paisley. The 
next was William le Porter, who did homage to 
Edward I. in 1296, along with many other notables 
of the barony of Renfrew; and the third was 
Stephen le Porter, who, Crawfurd says, had a 
charter about 1362 to the lands of Porterfield 
from Robert Earl of Stratherne, afterwards Ro- 
bert II. Stephen was succeeded by his son Robert, 
who is described, in a grant in the Register of 
Paisley in 1399, as “Dominus de Porterfield.” 
But the lands being at this time called Porter- 


field of that Ilk, from John Lord Lyle, with con- 
sent of James, Master of Lyle, in 1544. It was 
Alexander Porterfield, the husband of Catherine 


| Boyd, who built the new house of Duchall, lower 


down in Strathgryfe than, and about a mile and 
a half to the east of, the old and very extensive 
fortress of Duchall now in ruins, and which was 
planted in a very strong position, ina deep wooded 
ravine, and upon asort of peninsula lying between 


| two waters called the Green Water and Blackety, 


Jield would show that they had been sometime | 


before with this family, ‘‘Le Porter.” Their 


possession originated the name Porterfield, no | 


doubt, which in turn became the surname of the 
family—a course not without many.examples, and 
one of which may be here mentioned: the lands of 


Kilpeter, in the neighbourhood of Porterfield, were 


and where these unite. 

Becoming heritors in the parish of Kilmalcolm, 
the family came to inter their dead at the cell of 
Saint Columba; and two mural inscriptions, still 
extant in a burial aisle there, may not be a little 
curious to your querist S. The first bears date 
1560 (fifteen years or so prior to the death of the 
first owner of Duchall of the name of Porterfield), 
and is in these terms :— 

** Bvreit heir lyis, 
That deth defyis 
Of Porterfields, the race ; 
Qvho, be the sprit 
To Christ unite, 
Are heirs of gloir throv grace. 
1560.” 
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The next refers to William P., the son of | who had not known him long,’ we may mean either that 


Magister John, and second of Duchall, who died 


in 1616 :— 
“This anagrame vnfold my bvildar sall, 
His name, qvha vil into this sentence seik, 
‘Til flie the il, mak gvid report of al, 
tivilliame sal find, Porterfield of that Ik. 
Zeirs seventie fyve, to live, he livit and mo, 
And nov for ay livs with the gods but vo.” 
EsPEDARE. 


“ THAT” AND “WHICH.” 
(4™ 8S, vi. 416.) 

It is well known that, formerly, which was 
applied to persons, interchangeably with that and 
who, as the following illustrations attest : — 

1. “He saw a man which was blind from his birth” 
(John ix. 1). 2. “Is not this he that sat and begged ? zs 
(v. 8). 3.“A man that is called Jesus made clay” 
(v.11). 4. “Is this your son, who ye say was born 
blind?” (v.19). 5. “And certain women which had 
been healed” (Luke viii. 2). 6. “Our Father which art 
in heaven” (Matt. vi. 9.) 

And the Scriptures abound with such examples. 
But modern usage is that with which we have now 
to do; and as Pinnock’s English Grammar (fourth 


edition, London, 1838) handles some difficult points | 
satisfactorily, I find, on p. 287, the following | 


observation : — 

“Tuart is generally used after the superlative degree, 
and also after the words same, all, and some ; frequently 
in preference, and sometimes to avoid the repetition of who 
and which, as—‘* He is the same boy that we saw before’ ; 
* This is the finest that I ever saw.’” 

Which observation, coupled with the rule that 
“who relates to persons, which chiefly to things 
and animals” (p. 68), will enable any writer with 
grammatical judgment to avoid the too frequent 
use of which, and at the same time show why, 
according to modern usage, the Biblical “ Our 
Father, which art in heaven,” should be “ Our 
Father, who art in heaven,” or “ Our Father, that 


art in heaven”; because the full form is equiva- | 


lent to “(ur Father, thou, who, or that, art in 
heaven.” J. BEALE. 


On the proper use of the relative pronouns who, 
which, and that, see Professor Bain’s (of Aberdeen) 
English Grammar, where the distinction between 
that on the one hand, and who and which on the 
other, is explained at considerable length. The 
following extract from p. 25 will show when that 
is preferable : — 

“ That is the proper restrictive, explicative, limiting or 
defining relative—the relative of the adjective sentence. 
Although that is by no means uniformly employed in 
published works now, when this sense occurs, yet if we 
go back to the writers of the seventeenth century we find 
the usage observed. This construction also avoids ambi- 
guities that often attend the indiscriminate use of who 
and which for co-ordinate and restrictive clauses. Thus, 


his English friends generally were surprised (the relative 
being, in that case, co-ordinating), or that only a portion 
of them, namely, the particular portion that had not 
known him long, were surprised, In this last case the 
relative is meant to define or explain the antecedent, and 
the doubt would be removed by writing thus: ‘ His 
English friends that had not known him long.’ So in 
the following sentence there is a similar ambiguity in the 
use of which: ‘The next winter which you will spend in 
| town will give you opportunities of making a more pru- 
| dent choice.’ This may mean, either ‘you will spend 
| next winter in town’ (which being co-ordinating), or 
‘the next of the winters when you are to live in town,’ 
let that come when it may. In the former case, which is 
| the proper relative; in the latter case the meaning is 
| restrictive or defining, and would be best brought out by 
that : ‘The next winter that you will spend in town.’” 


The book of English Synonyms to which your 
correspondent refers was written, not by Arch- 
| bishop Whately, but by his daughter Miss E. Jane 
| Whately. It was edited, however, by the arch- 
bishop. W. R.C., 


Glasgow. 








W. M. T. raises a very difficult question; but 
I think, if he have not already consulted Cobbett’s 
English Grammar, he will be glad to be referred 
to it. Iam no authority on such a point, but it 
seems to me that the word that as a relative is 
| best used indefinitely, and that the old sentence— 
| “T am sure that that that, that you used should 
have been which”—which I remember as an in- 
stance of a word being used four times consecu- 
tively, should be answered by itself. W. M. T. 
makes some remarks upon who and which, but 
about their use there can, I imagine, be no real 
difference of opinion. G. M. G. 








Gonpomar’s “ Transactions” (4 S, vi. 368, 
421, 514.)—Dr. Rosavtt’s note on Thomas 
Scot’s authorship of the Vor Populi is so com- 
| pletely in accordance with mine, that it may 
a seem hypercritical to remark that he would 

»y no means have proved that the authorship was 
| doubted at the time, because Chamberlain ex- 
| pressed himself doubtfully. If he said “ Scot of 

Norwich, who is said to be the author of Vor 
| Populi,” he merely meant that it was a rumour 
| which he had not been able to verify, not that he 
had ever heard anybody say that he doubted its 
accuracy. But, in point of fact, Dr. Rrwpavxr 
is mistaken in attributing the letter to Chamber- 
lain. It was written by Mead himself; and even 
if there had been an expression of doubt, it would 
not have signified much in the mouth of a man at 
Cambridge, who was far away from the seat of 
intelligence. The letter on which Mead founded 





when we say ‘his conduct surprised his English friends, | found, or supposed to be, the author of Vox Populi.” 


his statement is one of a correspondent in London, 
I believe Dr. Meddus, certainly not Chamberlain, 
who writes on February 2 : — 

“Tt is said that Mr. Scot, a minister of Norwich, is 
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Chamberlain is much more distinct in his asser- 
tion. He says, on February 3: — 

“The author of Vor Populi is discovered to be one 
Scot, a minister, bewrayed by the printer, who thereby 
hath saved himself and got his pardon, though the books 
were printed beyond sea.” 

This assertion may, I think, be taken as con- 
clusive in default of evidence to the contrary— 
the mere fact that Meddus did not know as much 
as Chamberlain, being of no value. 

May I also e: xplain that, when I said that the 


Vor Populi was the “ production of Scot’s own | 


imagination, * I gave no opit tion as to the value of 
its statements, which are, as might be expected, a 
mixture of truth and falsehood. All I meant to 
say was, that whereas it purports to be a report 
of a debate in the Spanish Council, it is nothing 
of the sort, but as much a production of Scot's 
own imagination as Hamlet is a production of 
Shakespeare’ s imagination. Of course, I do not 
for a moment suppose that Dr. Rrusavtt thinks 
otherwise; but so much nonsense has been set 
down as history, merely because it is contem- 
porary, that I thought the word of warning might 
not be misplaced. If anybody there be, who still 
believes the book to be otherwise than I have 
said it is, I would begin by asking whether he 
thinks Philip III. ever asserted that Barneveld 
was a Spanich pensioner, or ever wrote a letter to 
his Council of State, beginning—“ Right trusty 
and well- beloved Counsellors, we greet you 
well”? I have seen many such letters of Philip's ; 
but I: never met one which opened in this re- 
markable way. Samvet R. GaRpINER. 


Tue Crown on Corns (4™ 8S. vi. 414, 510.)— 
The signature to this answer should be NEPHRITE, 
not T. C. as has appeared. In case any corre- 
— of “N. & Q.” knows anything about the 

usean Livornina, 1649 (p. 511), of Cosmos IIL., 
and who was the artist who designed it, a note 
on that subject would much oblige 

NEPHRITE. 

Wotverton : Woivernamprton (4* S, vi. 417.) 
Wolverton, in Warwickshire, was anciently Wol- 
verdington ; Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, is 
named after Wulfruna, a sister to King Egbert, 
circa 996. (Qu. Edgar.*) There are several other 
Wolvertons, viz. in Bucks, Hants, Norfolk, Worces- 
tershire. There is a Wolveton in Dorset, a Wool- 
ferton or Woofferton in Salop—all from the A.-S. 
wulf, a wolf. Woolhampton, in Berks, is proba- 
bly of different etymology. A. HL. 


If common characteristics are to be inferred in 
this instance from similarity of name, their origin 
is certainly not modern. Wolverton is at least as 
old as the Domesday Survey, in which it is 
noticed as “ Wlverintone.” It was the seat of 
the barony of Maigno Brito, a Norman follower 


* Edgar received wolves’ heads as tribute. 
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| of the Con ueror, whose descendants took the 
name of Wolverton, and continued there until the 
male line failed with John de Wolverton in the 
reign of Edward III. Wolverhampton is said to 
have taken the addition to its original name of 
Hampton from Wulphruna, the sister of King 
Edgar, according to Dugdale, who ey da 
monastery there A.p. 970. EB. 

Wolve srhampton was originally called inoaae 
When in the year 996 W ulfrune, or Wulfruna, 
sister of Ethelred II., founded and endowed the 
church and college of St. Mary there, afterwards 
rededicated to St. Peter, the town was called 
Wulfrune’s Hampton, and now it is corrupted in 
Wolverhampton. In the name “ Wolverton” 
there can be no such origin, as the village, or 
rather small town, is comparatively modern. 

Hi. SKEEN. 

22, St. Ann’s Road, North Brixton. 

Avtnors or Eprrors (4 §. {34.)—The 
complaint of your correspondent S., as to the unfair 
prominence given in some instances to the name of 
the editor in preference to that of the author, 
may be well founded, but his illustration is not 
a happy one. The History of the Rebellions in 
Scotland, forming three volumes of “ Constable’s 
Miscellany,” is certainly by Robert Chambers, 
whose name is on the title-page as author, and a 
valuable work it is. The Jacobite Memoirs of the 
Rebellion (which S. was probably thinking of) 
were “edited, from the MSS. of the late Right 
Rev. Robert Forbes, A.M., Bishop of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, by Robert Chambers,” 1834. 
The two works are essentially distinct. 

Norval Cyne. 

Aberdeen. 

Tue PyrrHaGorean Lerrer Y (4 §. iv. 75, 
198, 422, 490.)—This epigram has not by any of 
your correspondents been assigned to any author, 
and I beg to inform them that it will be found in 
the Venetian edition of Virgil, 1534, p. 460. It 
concludes with these additional verses :— 

“ Quisquis enim duros casus virtutis amore 

Vicerit, ille sibi laudemque decusque parabit. 

At qui desidiam luxumque sequetur inertem, 

Dum fugit oppositos incauta mente labores, 

Turpis inopsque simul miserabile transigit evuam.” 

“Cicero en son premier Liure, Offices, ott il traicte De 
Temperantia, nous en a laissé memoire par escript, quant 
il a dict en allegant Xenophon et disant ainsi: Namque 
Herculem Prodicus dicit, ut est apud Xenophontem,* 
cum primum pubesceret, quod tempus a natura ad dili- 
} gendum quam quisque viam vivendi sit ingressurus, 
datum est, exiisse in solitudinem, atque ibi sedentem diu 
secum multumque dubitasse, cum duas cerneret vias, 
unam Voluptatis, alteram Virtutis, utram ingredi melius 
esset."—Champ Fleury, par Maistre Geofroy Tory de 

Bourges, 1529. 

En passant, we here see the origin of the term 

dubius—duvius. BIsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


* Memor. ii. § 21. 
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‘Tar Drvactic Porrry or Iraty ” (4S. vi. 
414.)—If, as I believe, the “ Cerba” or “ Acerba” 
of Cecco d’Ascoli is properly a didactic poem, it 
is a much earlier specimen of the class than either 
of those mentioned by W. M. T. Perhaps the 
“ Sfera” of Gregorio Dati is another. These are 
but suggestions guantum valeant. I wish I had 
leisure to go into the matter at sufficient length to 
enable me to send a more complete reply to your 
querist. ; GEoRGE M., GREEN. 

97, King William Street, Strand. 


Misecllarecaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. (The only 
complete Cheap Edition.) Edited, with a Critical Me 
moir, by William Michael Rossetti. Illustrated by 
Artistic Etchings by Edwin Edwards. (Moxon & Co.) 

The Poetical Works of Henry W. Longfellow. Edited, 
with a Critical Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. 
Illustrated by Artistic Etchings by Edwin Edwards. 
(Moxon & Co.) 

There is one point on which Messrs. Moxon may claim 
credit in the production of their Christmas and IIlus- 
trated Books, and it is really no small credit, namely, 
the great variety of style of illustration which they bring 
to bear upon this peculiar class of publications. What 
ean be more different than the illustration of Hood, by 

Doré, which they issued last year from the illustrations 

of the same poet by Birket Foster, to which we called 

attention last week ? What again can be in greater con- 
trast than the Doré illustrations of Tennyson, and the 
etchings by which Mr. Edwin Edwards has illustrated 
the Wordsworth which the same publishers have just 
issuel—unless it be that between Captain Seccombe's 
outline sketches of Hood’s Miss Kilmansegge and Mr. 

Edwin Edward’s etchings in the new Longfellow ? There 

is no style of illustration probably, in which the feeling 
of the artist is so faithfully preserved and truthfully ex 
pressed as that which results from the etching needle ; 
yet it may be doubted whether etchings, as “ caviare t 
the many,” will ever be very popular. Those in the work 
before us, though able, and showing a good deal of artistic 
skill and poetic feeling, will we fear not be very generally 
acceptable; and the fact of the Wordsworth being “ the 
only complete edition,” will, we suspect, do more to en- 
sure it a large circulation than “the artistic etchings” 
Edwin Edwards. Mr. Rosetti’s Memoirs of Wordsworth 
and Longfellow, it should be added, form additiona! at- 
tractions, 


The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 

Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends,” with a Selection 

from his Miscellaneous Poems. By His Son. In Two 

Volumes, ( Bentley.) ; 

Every one who knew or ever heard of Richard Harris 
Barham, every one who is acquainted with the writings 
of Thomas Ingoldsby, will anticipate the perusal of this 
enlarged biography of that worthy man and delicate 
humorist with pleasure. Nor will its perusal disappoint 
such anticipation. For if in his life, as in the lives of 
most literary men, striking incidents are conspicuous by 
their absence, there was so much that is characteristic of 
the man, there is so much that is brilliant and amusing 
in his letters, we get so many sketches and notices of the 
men and women of talent with whom he associated— 
meet with so many good stories, some of them perhaps a 


oi 
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little familiar to us—that it would be difficult to find two 

volumes of pleasanter reading, or two volumes which 
make so pleasant an impression on the mind of the 
reader—of one to whom we believe his biographer does 
no more than justice, when he credits him with “an 
enviable combination of tact, benevolence, and good 
humour, supported by unflagging spirits, which, while it 
carried him through a vast amount of work (and the 
duties of a London parish priest are very heavy), enabled 
him invariably to avoid giving offence, and generally to 
soften if not disarm opposition.” One feature of the book 
will be of special interest to those who think more of the 
author than of the man, namely, the “ Miscellaneous 

Poems,” &c. with which it concludes. 

Fuller Worthies Library. The Worksin Verse and Prose 
Comple te, of the Right Honourable Fulke Greville Lord 
Brooke. For the first Time collected and edited, with 
Memorial, Introduction, Essay, critical and explanatory, 
Notes and Fac-similes. By the Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart, of St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. Jn 
Four Volumes. Vols. 1II.and IV. (Printed for Pri- 
vate Circulation.) 

Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies Library. lL. The 
Poems of William Harbert (usually called Sir William 
Herbert), Glamorgan ; for the first time collected and 
edited, with Introduction. II. The Poems of Humfrey 
Gifford, Gentleman (1580). Edited with Memorial, 
Introduction, and Notes.—III. The Songs of Sion, by 
William Loe (1620). Edited with Memorial, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. (Printed for 
Private Circulation.) 

Mr. Grosart is so rapid and voluminous an editor that 
he ought to follow the example of a late well-known 
politician, and keep a review, fora journal of such limited 
space for Book Notices as “N. & Q.” can scarce find 
room to do him justice. On the present occasion we 
must confine ourselves to stating that the third volume 
of Lord Brooke, ‘containing Celica in XC Sonnets, and 
the Poems, I. Alarum, Il. Mustapha, with additions 
and various readings ; and the fourth volume, containing 
the Prose Works, namely—Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
with Additions and various Readings; Letter to an 
Honorable Lady; Letter to Varney in France; Speech 


for Bacon; Account of Manuscripts in the possession 
the Earl of Warwick and Brooke, with Correc- 
tions and various Readings and Indices — complete 


Mr. Grosart’s edition of the works of this accomplished 
nobleman, which are now first collected, and the impres- 
sion of which is limited to 165 copies. In like manner 
three smaller pieces, which complete the first volume of 
The Fuller Worthies Library Miscellanies, whose titles we 
have transcribed above, are s verally collected and edited 
for the first time; and, as the nnmber of copies printed is 
also limited to 165, those who desire to secure them 
should lose no time in putting themselves in communica- 
tion with their persevering and most industrious editor. 


Tue Tross Liprary.—At the recent sale of this 
library, the following were among the prices fetched : 
“ Lactantii Opera,” the first book printed in Ifaly with a 
date (“in Monasterio Sublacensi, 1465”), 230/; two 
MS. volumes, “ Apocalypsis cum Figuris” and “ Specu- 
lum Humane Salvationis,” 1071 and 461. respectively ; 
an illuminated “ Officium Beate Mariz Virginis,” dated 

170, 58/.; a Spanish book of “Hours,” printed by 
Thielman Kerver in 1502, a great rarity, 20/. 

Arcupeacoy O’Sura.—The obituary. of the week in- 
cludes the death of this gentleman, at Cork, at a very 
advanced age. “He was,” says The Guardian, “ one of 
the most eminent divines in the Irish Roman Catholic 


Chrreh, a profound and brilliant scholar, as well as an 
erudite theologian and eloquent preacher. Deceased was 
the last survivor of the coterie of wits and scholars who 
made Cork famous forty years ago, and at that time was 
a frequent contributor to English magazines. He pre- 
served to the last a keen taste for literature, aud fine 
critical faculties.” 


Sm Roperick Murcuison.—We are glad to be able 
to report that, at a Meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Tuesday last, a letter from the nephew of Sir 
Roderick, Mr. K. R. Murchison, was read containing the 
following :—‘*1 am happy to be able to say that Dr. 
Bence Jones has this day pronounced him out of danger, 
but his recovery must be very slow.” We need hardly 
add, that the reading of the letter was attended with 
loud applause. 


Parwortn’s “ Orprxary or British ARMORIALS.”"— 
We understand that the publication of this very useful 
book, which was suspended by the long and painful ill- 
ness which preceded the death of Mr. Papworth, is about 
to be resumed upon different terms under a competent 
editor; and that the new terms of publication will be 
such, that even those subscribers who discontinued their 
subscriptions early, will be able to obtain the remainder 
of the work at a reasonable price. 


Lorp Brovenam’s AvToBIoGRAPHY is understood to 
be so far advanced at press, that the first volume may be 
looked for in the course of the month of January. 


InstiTuTE oF Parnters in WATER Cotours.—The 
private view of the winter exhibition takes place this day 
(Saturday), and the exhibition will be opened to the 
public on Monday. 


Tue CoLtosstum.—The last traces of this institution 
are about to disappear. Erected in 1824, it received 
much patronage from the last generation, and enjoyed a 
reputation for the gigantic pictures or panoramas exhi- 
bited there ; but, after many vicissitudes, it ultimately 
succumbed to the more popular and central entertain- 
ments of modern times, and now its site is to be disposed 
of. It occupies about 81,000 square feet, possessing a 
frontage of about 300 feet to the Regent’s Park and 
Albany-street. The domed rotunda, 120 feet in dia- 
meter and the same in height, has on the west an entrance 
portico, “so that the whole,” says Cunningham, “ resem- 
bles a miniature of the Pantheon, except that the portico is 
Doric, with only six columns, which are said to be exact 
full-sized models of those of the Parthenon.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — ‘ 

SARUM DIRECTORIUM and CREDE MICHI. 

——— _PORTIFORIUM. 

Old Scrap Books. 

Prints of Rembrandt and Snyderhoof, and Proofs of Edelink and 

ille. 
Early Liluminated MSS. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 

Hackney, N.E. 


Tus ILivstrateD Loypos News of June 18, 1850, 
Wanted by Dr. Fleming, 113, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


CaMBRIDGR UNIversiTy PoLt-Boox. 

Tom Brown's Works. 4 Vols. 

DiBDIn's BIBLIOGRAPHICAL D&CAMERON. 

Tour. 3 Vols. 

Goven's SEPULCHRAL MosvuMENTS. 5 Vols. folio. 

Bayvess’ History oF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 2 Vols. folio. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 


1826. 
3 Vols. 
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Patices ta Correspondents. 
E. 8... 
“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
*ope's Homer's Odyssey. 
‘ “Tts gude to be merry and wise,” &c. 
Burns's Song,“ Here's a health to them that's awa’ .” 


E. V. Many thanks. We will endeavour in our next volume to carry 
out your very sensible suggestion. 
Bg. We Gun 
“ And give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
Midsummer's Night's Dream, Act V. 8. 1. 
A. R. BARKER is referred to onr 3rd S. iv. 419; vi. 259, 337; and vil. 
357 for the history of “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
ISABEL. The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland died at Stafford House 
on Oct. 27, 1868, aged sixty-two. 
B. T. We answered the query in our present volume, no longer 
ago than Now. 12, in our Notices to Correspondents, where we stated 
that—" There have been several conjectures aa to the origin of the letters 
M and N in the church service ; e. g. (1.) That they are algebraical signs 
to represent indefinite and variable names. (2.) That M may stand jor 
maritus,and N for nupta, (3.) That they are the midele letters of the 
alphabet, and are adopted like A. B. in our Acts of Parliament. See 
“N.& Q.” Ist S. i. 476; ii. 61; iii, 323, 437. 
’ 
AN communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N. & Q.! 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and address of the 
sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for Is. 8d. 


*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Neirspaper Stamp, the 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Publisher 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, will be Oa. 3d. in 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid by Post Office Order payable at the 
Somerset House Post Office, in favour of WitLuiam G. SMITH, @ 
WELLINGTON SSREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ARE, CURIOUS, and VALUABLE BOOKS,— 
NATTALI & BOND'S New CATALOGUE, containing Works 
on the Fine Arts, Greek and Latin Classics, Voyages and Travels, His- 
éory and Topography, Bibliography, ‘Theology, Natural History, &c., is 
now ready, gratis and post free. 
22, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Nox OF REMOVAL.—C.J. DOTESIO, havin 
} succeeded to the old-established business of MESSRS. EWART @ 
Co., Wine Merchants to Her Majesty, of 19, Swallow Street, Regent 
Street (which premises have recently been rebuilt), REMOVED to that 
address on the 10th inst., where his business will in future be carried 
on.—%5, Regent Street, Nov. 1870. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, on 

Theology, Commentaries, and Prophecy, is preparing by 

MESSRS. AYLOTT & SON, 97, St. Paul's Road, Islington, London, 
and will be sent free on application. Other Catalogues will follow. 





OGARTH—To be Sold, at a moderate price, & 
LECTION of ENGRAVINGS from the 


Artist's Works, 2 vols. elephant folio, half-morocco, in superb condi- 
tion, worked from the Original Plates under the supervision of Heath. 
Address, M. A., Mn. CoLE, 2, Queen Street, E.C. 


The New Vellum-wove Club-house Paper 


Manufactured and sold only by 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no ee 
ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was ooked 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; but this 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until some new 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rewarded, for they 
have at last been able to produce a new description of paper, which they 
call CLUBHOUSE NoTs, that surpasses anything of the kind in ordinary 
use. The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as smooth as 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of vellum, #0 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary clearness ard ty. 
A steel pencan be used upon it with the facility of a goose quill, and 
thus one great source of annoyance has been completely supe’ . 
We feel certain that a trial of the new Note-paper will lead to its 
general adoption in all the aristocratic clubs at the West End, as well 
as by the public at large, as its price is not in excess of that charged for 
an inferior article.” —Sun. 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 








